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ABSTBkCT 

Organisational communiGation research needs a 
conceptual model or taxonomy of variables for developing a knowledge 
base for past and future findings and information access and 
retrieval. The proposed Outcome*Deter minant-Interf ace (ODI> model 
dis-Elnguishes three major groups of variables, each divided into 
classes and subclasses* The outcc^me variables, representing desirable 
organizational end results, are morale, institutionalizatiQn , 
^ performance^effectiveness , and adaptiveness^innovation , Determinant 
variables account for the level of outcome effectiveness achieved, 
and include individual*employee, work*situation and itfork-gcoup, 
organizational, and environmental determinants* Outcome and 
determinant variables may be dependent or independent. Moderating 
between outcome and determinant variables ^ are commuaicatiDa interface 
variables, grouped into intrapersonal , interpersonal, intragroup, 
intergroup, organizatien^tfide, and interorganizatlonal communication* 
A survey of 105 organizational^communication research studies, 
examining combinations of the outcome variable 

adaptiveness-innoYation with all possible determiQant and interface 
variaj^bles, revealed that a majority of possible research categories 
had not been studied, further refinement of the proposed DDI taxDnomy 
could produce an inventory of organizational communication 
propositions, generalizations, and areas for future research. (RW) 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper reports as to the results of an exploratory applica- 
tion of a conceptual model intended to be adequate to serve as a 
knowledge base for organizational communication research findings. 

It is maintained that the field of organizational communication 
has no sound condeptual model to consolidate research findings in 
a meaningful way, and the Outcome-Determinant- Interface (ODI) 
Classification System is proposed as a conceptual model for the 
development of an organized knowledge base. 

The classification syst^ consists of four outcome variables, 
four major groups of determinant variables containing a total of 21 
sub-variables r and six types of comnunication interface. Each of the 
four outcome variables has 144 possible research categories and each 
of these categories is given a distinctive nmnerical designation. 
The systCTi is capable of expansion or contraction^ and amenable to 
change in respect to variables and interfaces. 

The conceptual mods! has been applied to 610 research studies 
appearing in tJie year 1978. The present report relates to 105 studies 
concerned wittk the outcome variable of Adaptiveness*- Innovation, 
Author names and specific content of studies^ as in an overview^ are 
not furnished. Each of the writings is analyzed as to independent 
vari^le^ dependent variable^ and type of conmunication interface,- 
and a report is rendered as to research categories studied in 1978/ 
and those resaarch categories for which writings were not found. 

It is noted that the further development and application of this 
conceptual model could result in an inventory of propositions relative 
to categories containing adequate research ^ each proposition relating 
to a category formed by the unique combination of an outcome variable 
influenced by a detenninaii\: variable in a specific type of comnunica- 
^pon interface. ' 3 NOV 3 ^9^^ 
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ORGANIZATIONAL COMMUNICATION RESEARCH i' 
AN EXPLORATORY APPLICATION OP A CONCIPTUAL MODEL 
FOR AN ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE BASE 

INTRODUCTION 

An organised knowledge base has been acknowledged as an essential 
for all disciplines. Blackwelder (1967) in fils definitive work on 
the subject of biologiaal taxonomy, quotes many scientists as to the 
value of taxonomy* He credits G* G- Simpson (1961) with stating that 
"it is ijaposaible to^ speak of Uie objects of any study, or to think 
lucidly about them, unless they are named; and it is impossible to 
exMilne their relationships to each other and their places among the 
vast^ incredibly complex phenomena of the universe^ in short to treat 
them scientifically^ without putting tJisn into some sort of formal 
arrangement"* This need for ah organized knowledge base is also true 
of organizational conmuhication* 

Guetzkow's C1968) comments as to the state of affairs in the 
field o£ sociology are .probably equally applicable to writings in 
organizational communication^ when he notes yiat "efforts are redundant 
and inefficient r that scholars unknowingly report studies which already 
have been done^ and that consolidation will permit scholars to build 
more cumulatlvaly so their researches are less fragmenta and ephemeral". 
In the field of communication ^ this same condition was noted by McGrath 
and Altman (19661 in respect to small*group research; by Downs (1969) 
when h*^ indicated that we have a multitude of studies in organizational 
communication but no one to synthesize the results; and by Giesselman 
(1977) when he indicated that conmunication research has a mass of ■ 
undigested^, often sterile^ empirical data, that researchers need 
shared paradigms to help channel and coordinate efforts, and that 



analyzing, classifying and reclassifying may bel a procedural direction 
to achieve some order, some understanding of th'e state of the art so 
as to know batter how to channel our research activity. 

The viewpoint expressed in this paper is ihat the time has come 
to organize the knowledges developed in the fi'eld of organizational 
communication. At this time, we are not in a/ position to supply an 
accurate and meaningful taxonom^^ of organizational conmiunication, one 
that arranges organizational :uiii:;mnication plienomena into groups that 
are hierarchically ordered as to commonaltie's in accordance with a 
basic conceptual schema. However, we can begin, to present models for 
evaluation and improvement by the processes of classification , group- 
making based on relationships, nomenclaturfe , the assignment of a dis- 
tinguishing name and numerics to each group accompanied by operational 
definitions thereof, and Identification , the process through which the 
individual unit is placed in a * group as a result of the recognition 
that it is similar to others in Uiat group (Blackwelder , 1967; Laufer, 
1968) , ' ' . ' 



Taxonomies and Organisational TOieory / 

- - - .-_ ^ 

Taxonomy can be defined as a mode /of inquiry into a given subject 
field, involving the arrangement of obnects or concepts into groups- 
on the basis of their relationships. It has been termed a systematic 
' distinguishing, ordering, and naming pf type groups within a' subject 
field tScaros^ 1976), ■ / i 

In the field of organizational /theory , Carper and Snizek C1980) 
analyzed 18 published works employihg i taxonomy of organizations, 
including Burns and Stalker (1960), woodward (1963) , Thompson (1967) 
and otters; noting that, with f few exceptions, the taxonomic history in 
this subject field is descriptive of apti effort to present the major 
^ neric types of organizations (e.g., jBurns and Stalker (1961) - 



mechani : ic) , Noteworthy is the fact that Haas, Hall and^ 

Johnso ;66) pr > ad an empirically derived taxonomy of ten 

organ: onal t^ based on an analysis of 99 variables relevant 

to e£ o :. 7^^ nrn izations > concluding that the key to the entire 

taxonork.^ t- tion process is finding a core dimension that can 

be u ad rate individual organiiations * 

% 

TaKonomies d Organizational CoiwnunicatiQn Research 

p\iV>lished works more directly related to the field of organiza- 
tional communication taxonomies, Katz and Kahn (1966) noted that five 
kinds of Qonmunicatioh activities are present in most fully developed 
organisations - production, maintenance, boundary, adaptive, and 
managerial; Thayer (1968) recognised four different levels of analysis 
from which to view communication intrapersonal, interpersonal, 
organizational, and technological; Eilon (1968) employed the taxonomic 
mode of inquiry to classify messages; Bretz (1971) and Scares (1976) 
utilized the taxonomic mode of inquiry to classify media; Greenbatjm 
(1974) suggested a taxonomic mode of inquiry relative to organizational 
. comunication activities, illustrating the concept with the use of 
four variables - coiranunication networks, interface participants, 
informal vs* formal relationship, and internal vs. ^ external interface; 
Roberts et al. (1973) suggested a perspective from which future 
organizational communication research might be considered, giving 
attention to context (internal, external) , level of analysis (inter- 
personal, inter-^unit, inter-organization, etc.) and variables relative 
to cormnunication, the individual, the organization, and the environment; 
Far ace and McDonald (1974) provided concepts for organizing knowledge 
of organizational communications in terms of structure, function, and 
system levels; and Voos (1967), Knapp (1969), Carter (1972), and 
CD?/^"^^^^^®/^^®®^^^ C1980) , each utilize a taxonomic mode of inquiry 



relative to the overall subject matter of organizational Goimnunication, 
presenting eight to ten dissimilar classifications intended to 
categorize the literature.* with classification titles including 
decision-making^ upwanrd communicationi communication theories, inter- 
personal communication^ communication media, etc. 

Nature and Plan of Paper 

The taxonomic mode of inquiry in this paper is concerned with 
the subject field of organizational coinmunication research findings. 
A major premise is^ that communication is a modejrating variable in 
all organizational relationships. The core dimensions used as a basis, 
for claasification are threefold i (1) Outcome variables related. to 
selected theories of organizational effectiveness; (2) Determinants 
of the selected outcome variables; and (3) CQmmunication interfaces 
pre*stated as intrapersonal^ interpersonal, intragroup^ inter group^ 
organiEation--wide^ and inter*^organization cotmunication* In terms 
provided by CarperJ and Snizek (1980, pp. 65-66)^ Uiis work started as 
a "theoretically constructed taxonomy", relying on deduction and 
collecting data primarily in support of the proposed taxonomy /but 
after application to the literature in the field, and undergoing 
considerable refinement, it might deserve some or all of the title 
of an "empirically conatructed taxonomy" which OTiploys data to actually 
produce the taxonomy* 

Attention is given to the following si^jecta: (1) A conceptual 
model for an organized knowledge base suitable for organizational 
communication research findings; (2) an exploratory application of the , 
conceptual model to 105 research studies concerned with the outcome 
variable of Adaptiveness*Innovation; and (3) a consideration of the 
possibility that further development and implementation of this kind 
Vpf model might result in an inventory of propositions relative to 



areas of organizational co^unication containing adequate research 
and support for findings/ - each proposition relating to a category of 
research formed by the con^ination of an outcome variable influenced 
by a determinant variable in a specific type of communication inter- 
face, 

THE CONCEPTUAL MODEL 

Our objective is to plan a classification systiim Uiat will 
efficiently organise the past and future findings of organizational 
communieation resaarch/ while providing for reason^ ly easy access 
and retrieval of information. The classification system should 
furnish a conceptual inventory of omr knowledge^ representing a 
consolidation that will permit scholars tp build cumulatively^ and 
should be one that is capable of absorbing change both in content 
and classifications as improvanents are suggested^ tested, and accepted 
The act of classifying a written work in organizational communica- 
tion research involves jud^enti^ and judgment requires guidelines/ 
hence the need for a conceptual or theory-based model for knowledge 
storage* The conceptual model to be presented is centered around 
the concept of organizational effectiveness, tiie goals of organizations 
and the factors that have a relationship to the attainment of such 
goals* The effort herein provides a systematic procedure whereby the 
findings in each relevant writing are classified first in terms of 
the nature of the key variables, whether, independent, dependent, or 
moderating; and then in terms of organizational effectiveness factors, 
whether outcome variables (end-'result variables) considered to be 
goals of organizations, or determinant variables tcausal variables) . 
Aside from the well-known concepts relative to independent and 
pendent variables, the basic elements of the proposed system consist 



of (i) Outcome Variables, (2) Determinant Variables, and (3) ConLmunica-^ 
tion Interfaces in the role of moderating variables, h brief explana- 
tion of each of these components follows, together with a discussion 
of . the use of ni^erical coding of research areas, and the place of 
organisational communication, as a multi-faceted variable, in the 
Outcome- Determinant-Interface Classification System, 

Outcome Vari^les 

Outcome vari^les are defined as those variables thought to 
represent desirable end'-reaults or goals of organizations, the 
indicators of effectiveness. This concept is not identical with the 
concept of dependent vari^le, in'tiiat outcome variables may serve as 
either a dependent variable or an independent vari^le, depending on 
the nature of the study, Thus^ we may Liave an outcome/dependent 
variable and an outcome/independent variable, 

l^Thile there is no general agreement on Uie components of outcome * 
or end-result variables (See Steersr 1975)^ for p\^poses of the ODl 
Classification System, outcome variables are considered to consist 
of (1) Morale, (2) Institutionalization, C3) Performance-Effectiveness, 
and (4) Adaptiveness* Innovation, These four outcome variables 
represent a modification of thm intervening variables selected by 
Price (1968) in his analysis of 50 case studies of organizatiohal 
effectiveness . 

Definitions for each of the four outcome variables follow i - 

MORM.EI - the degree to which individual motives are gratified 

(Price, 1968); found in discussions of .absenteeism, alienation 
satisfaction, and succession, including turnover (Price, 1972) 

INSTITUTIONALIZATIONS - the degree to which tKm decisions of a social 
system are-^suppotfted by its enjfiromient (Price, 1968); found 
in discussions of consensus, co-optation (the recruitment of 
social systOTa members with the goal of increasing institu^ 
tionalization) , and ideology (beliefs, that are p^licly 
expressed with the manifest purpose of influencing others) 
^ . (Price, 19721. "Acceptance" is a useful synonym for this 

concept. 



PEM'ORMANCE-EFFECTIVlNESSi - the degree to which a social systam 

achieves its goals (Price, 1972)? found in discussions of 
perforinance, succeas, goal achievement^ objectives; 
including the element of productivity, as found in discussions 
of efficiency, and conformity, the degree to which performance 
corresponds to the norms of a social system (desired course 
of action) , found in discussions of actual versus ideal 
b^aviors* (Price 1968) • 

ADAPTrVlNESS' INNOVATION I - the degrae to which a ^system is flexible, 

and can respond rapidly to changing situations (Price, 1968); 
and tile degree to which a social system is a first or early 
user of an idea among its set of similar social systems 
found in discussions of change, adaptiveness, flexibility, 
ossification, ritualism (Price 19 72) , 



Determiriant Variables 

Determinant variables are the factors that account for the level 
of effectiveness achieved in respect to the outcome variables. The 
concept of determinant variables is not identical with the concept of 
independent variable, in that determinant variables may serve as 
independent variables or dependent variables, depending on the nature 
of the study. Thus we may. have a determinant/independent variable 
and a determinant/dependent variable. 

For purposes of the ODI Classification System, four major categories 
of daterminant .variables have been selected: (1) Individual Bnployee 
Determinants, Worksituation a Workgroup Determinants, (3) Organization 
Determinants, and C4) InvironiEient Determinants. Definitions for each 
of these foi^ major groups of detenninants follow: ' 

INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYEE DETERMINAIITS : ^.variables related to the personal 

characteristics of an employee that influence behavior in the 
organization; including dCTiographics , needs/goals, perceptions/ 
attitudes^ abilities/skills, emotions, and general personality, 

WORKSITUATION & WORKGROUP DETE^INANTS : - variables related to work^ 
unit structure and process that influence behavior in the 
organization? including workarea leadership, coiramunication 
and motivation, as well as job design, group size, role, 
status, participation, peer relations, supervisor^subordinate 
relations, among other factors. 
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ORGANIZATION DETERMIN^TS - variables related to the larger organi^za- 
tion structure and process that influence behavior in the 
organization^ including organization leadership (policies^ 
objectives^ styles), coimnunication (btructure, skills, climate 
management), and motivation (support and reward systems), as 
well as specializationr machanization, routinization, unity 
of command, au"toority, hierarchical level, technology, size, 
systems, coordination, span of management, complexity, 
formalization, administrative Staff, bureaucracy, and line- 
staff relations, among others. 

ENVORONMENT DETERMINANTS: - variables related to the ^ environment outside 
of the organization, including economic, political/legal, 
social, technological and general cultural factors that 
influence behavior in the organization. 

Co mmunication Interfaces as Moderating Variables 

Organizational communication research has the mission of looking 
at the coimiunication variable in all organizational events (Muchinsky, 
1978) . Communication pervades all aspects of organizational life, and 
^s basic to attitudinal formulations relating to organizational behavior 
Basic organizational variables involve some form of communication, else 
they cannot be perceived. Therefore, the ODI Classification System 
takes the view that one of tiie major funq,tions of the coimnunication 
variable is to serve as a moderating vari^le, changes in which can 
affect the relationships between independent and dependent variables , 
and between determinant and outcome variables. Stone (1978) defines 
"moderator variables" as any variable which when systematically varied 
"causes'* the relationship between two other variables to' change - 
i,e., the relationship between two o-Uier variables will differ depending 
upon the level of the moderator variable. . , . 

Communication 4S a moderating variable is similar to the inter- 
vening variable concept expressed^by Likert (1967) in his conceptual 
schema as to factors relating to organizational effectiveness. The 
causal sequence of Likert includes (1) causal variables (leadership, 
climate, structure), (2) intervening variables (connnunication, 



motivation, decision-making, CQntrol, coordination), and (3) end- 
result variables (job satisfaction, productivity, profit, labor-^ 
management relations) . 

The interaction of persons working within an organization can 
be termed "communication interface". The Interaction may involve two 
or more persons,' within or outside thm group or organization. In 
addition, it is useful to consider attitudes, feelings and self- 
reflections as a form of internal communication interface, or intra'- 
personal interactiony for the reason that mind-states are fyndameritals 

for interaction with other persons* Therefore, the Classification 

i 

System in this paper includes six types of communication interface 
serving as moderating vari^les: (1) Intrapersonal, (2) Interpersonal, 
(3) Intragroupv (4) Inter group, (5) Organization-Wide, and (6) Inter- 
Organizational* 

^ Definitions for each of the si^ types of communication interface 
follow: 



INTmPERSONAL COMMUNICATION i - communication Operating within the 

' individual^ consisting of the variables of motivation, per- 
ception, and OTiotion^ which strongly Influence interpersonal 
communication in organizations (Wof ford et al, 1972)^ 

INTEMERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS - conmunication relative to person to person 
interaction in organizations (Greenbamn ^ Faleione 19 77) , 

■•^ ■ ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

INTRAGROUP COMMUNICATION i ^ communication distinguished by ttie . f act that 
the interacting parties are members of the same group in the 
organization (Greenbaum & Faleione 1977) . 

INTERGROUP^COMtTONICATIONi - coteiunication distinguished by the fact that 
the interacting parties are representatives of different 
groups within the organization (Greenbami & Faleione 1977)* 

ORGANIZATION^WIDE COMMUNICATION: - communication involving the sending 

of messages to large groups of people within the organization, 
distinguished by the fact that it is source oriented, involves 
large groups of receivers, has less interaction, and uses 
more general language (.Gol^haber 19 74) , 

y TERORGANIZATIONAL CO^UNICATION: - communication distinguished by the' 
^yj^ ' fact that the interacting parties are representatives.^ of 

different organizations Coirsnunication among organizations 
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Numerical CQding of Research Categories 

The establishment of a numerical coding schema for the ODI 
Classification System can improve the effectiveness of the system by 
furnishing a higher level of clarity to the processes of classifying 
research studies. Prior definition of 'the attributes of a research \ 
classification^ in terms of independent and dependent variables, and 
the assigning of a nmerical classification nuitoer thereto, can help 
greatly to remove Mabiguity as to the eKact classification of a given 
study # and tends to simplify Uie designation of such a classification 
in future references thereto* 

Numerical coding fiarnishes a convenient and succinct identifica- 
tion of a given cl.ass of research, eliminating the need for extended 
explanation* Numerical coding permits tabular presentations with 
greater clarity than if the original explanatory prose were the only 
vehicle, off communication. However ,^ the ntimerical coding must be ■ 
readiaJy interprettole* Toward that end, it is important 'to have a key 
to th© ntoerical code iiraned lately accessible in all presentations 
utiiizing numerical coding* > ' 

Table 1 presents numerical coding for each of the three major 
glement s of the ODI ClAssification Systenu - Outcomes, Determinants, 
and Cpmniunication Interfaces; and also indicates numerical coding , 
for thie major classes within each, of the major elements. 

' T^le 1 about here 

^ - Table 2 provides further details as to the numerical coding 
. within the major classes of determinaiit vari^les, indicating each of 
the four major classes and subclasses of each class. . ^ 
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Table 2 about here 
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Based oi^^iie nymeriaal .coding shown in T^lee 1 and 2 above, 
it is possible to construct a numerical classification system linking 
the' nmner leal codes for the dependent variable (DV) , the independent 
variable (I and the type of coTOnunication inter fsiqe, the moderating 
variable ^'(MV) * This can be expressed as DV-IV-MV, so that, for eKample 
the class nipper 1-210-30 identifiea organizational conttnunication 
research writings concerned with MORALE ^as thm dependent variable, 
STRUGTURl OF THl WORK SITUATION as the independent variable, and, 
INTRAjSROUP COMMUNICATION as thm type of Iconmunication interface, the 
rooderating variable* ^ - 

Table 3 presents 126 research categories relating to the outcome/ 
dependent variable of Adaptiveness- Innovation* The categories are 
obtained from the pos&ible combinations of one outcome/dependent 
variable, four major classes of determinant/independent variables ^ 
with 21 subclasses, and six-types of coimunication interface, the 
moderating variablas* Inasmuch as ill o£ the. categories relate to 
the outcome/dependent variable of Adpptiveness-InnQvation (code 4), 
each category nimber starts with code 4* 

, . Table 3 about here ' ^ 

A full presentation of independent variables influencing .the 
outcome/dependent variable of Maptiveness- Innovation should include 
the three outcome/independent variables of Morale, Institutionalization, 
and Performance-lf f ectiveness , With six comnuhication interfaces, 
this adds^ six categories for each of these outcome/independent variables 
or a total of 18 .categories plus the 126 categories in Table 3, thus 
furnishing a total ^ of 144 categories for this outcome/dependent variable 
This means that the four outcome/dependent variables of .Morale, 



institutionalization, Performance-Effectiveness, and Adapt iveness^. 
innovation have 4 k1 4 4 or 576 categories in which to classify research 
findings. 

The Place of Coimiunication in the OD I Claasif ication Syst^ 

Aside from the role of communication as an interface and moderating 
variable present in all stimuli-modifying behavior, the couununication 
variable in the ODI Classification System is treated as a determinant 
variable under two of the four major groups of determinants i - (D 
Coionunication in th^ Worksituation s Workgroups and (2) Coimnunicatibn 
in the Organization (see Table 3) « 

Communication as a determinant/dependent variable is subject 

' to the influence of other variables, and as a determinant/independent 
variable influences outcome variables and other determinant variables . 
Therefore, in addition to the role of coinnunication' as a moderating 
variable in all organizational relationships, ^the Classification ' ^ 

" Syst«n provides a place for communication as a dependent or independent 

^ detarmiriant var labia* ' 

in classifying research "involving communication as a determinant 

variable, either dependent or independent, it is useful to subdivide 
organizational communication into four subgroups :"(!) Communication - 
Structure, (2) Communication Skills, C3) Conmunication Climate, and 
(4) communication Manag^ent. These subgroups closely follow the, 
suggestions in Sanford, Hunt,, and Bracey (19761 except that the 
subgroup of "conmiunication management" has-been added to provide an 
eKplicit category for elements of communieati;o^ontrol . (See 
Tables 4 and 5*) 

A Note" AS TO The J-urther R efi nement Of The Classification. System " 
O several of the determinant subclasses in Table 3 are very broad 
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and mnbiguous (e.g., "structure", 6r "process") so that a refinement 
of the s\2bclasses is useful and necessary. Table 4 presents 26 
subgroups for the five subclasses of the Worksituation & Workgroup 
Class, and Table 5 presents 21 ai&groups for the five subclasses of 
the Organisation Class of Deteriuinants • 



Table 4 about here 



Table 5 about here 



With these refinements in classification, the possible independent 
variables influencing a given outcome/dependent variable increases 
from 21 to 61 (6 individual employee determinants, 26 workgroup 
determinants , 21 organiiation determinants, 5 environment deteriidnants , 
and 3 other outcome variables)'? arid with six types of communication 
interface, ^each outcome/dependent variable has 6x61 or 366 possible ^' 
categories in which research may occur, ^ • 

Such a refinement . in tiie categories of thm ODl Glassificatidn 
System results in an increase of research categories for all four 
outcome/dependent variables from 576(4x144) to 1464(4x366); and an 
increase of rasearch categories for all possible dependent variables, 
as defined in this system, from 3,600 to 22,692,^ 



1 In discussion of Table 3, it was indicated that a system of that 
size had 21 classes of determinants and 4 outcome variolas or a 
possible 2S dependent variables with 144 categories for each 
dependent variable or f total of 3,600 potential research categories. 
Increasing the nuraber of determinants, as per Tables 4 and 5, by 
subgrouping the major groups, results "in a system with 58 determinants 
aiid 4 outcome variables or a possible 62 dependent variables with 
366 categories for, each dependent variable or a total of 22,692 
potential research categories. 
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METHODOLOGY 



Sources of Data 'h 



The conceptual model described above has been applied to 610 ' 
.writings related to the field of organizational communication. 
Information relative to these writings was derived from the annotated 
entries in Falcione and Graenbaum (19 80), wherein abs tracts, analysis 
and overview data are supplied as to organizational coimnunication 
publications in the year 1978. The writings selected were drawn 
from the disciplines of coamunication, organizational behavior, 
management, information systems, psychology, sociology, social- 
psychology and education. Rather than thinking of these writings as 
eonsisting of literature in the field of organizational communicatibn, 
Falcione and Greenbaum point out ttiat it is more accurate to consider 
the writings as literature related to organizational communication. 

Nature of. Data Processing 

Each writing was aimlyzed so as to obtain the major 'dependant 
variable, independent variable (s) ,. and type of communication inter- 
face. In some cases one writing yielded more than one dependent 
variabre with related independent variable's).. In such instances a 
decision was made as to the, major emphasis of the study and only 
one set of variables was , included. Where available, moderating 
variables, other than communication, were noted, but not '^included 
in the present analysis. Table '6 provides four illustrations 
of the elassifioation process, indicatirig the annotation descriptive 
of the research study, and^the derived dependent vari'able, ih- 
dependent variable (s), and communication interface. 

Table 6 about here - 
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Eoliowing the examination of the research study annotation, and 
the derivation of the major dependent variable , independent variable (s), 
-and type of comnunication interface, a later step was to designate 
the outGoma variables and determinant variables in accordance with 
dafinitions presentad earlier in this paper. 

Limitations , 

Saveral limitations apply to this presentations (1) Although 
610 writings ware soreenedi the analysis and discussion is limited 
to^ 105 resaaroh studies eonoarnad witti the outcbma/dependent 
variable of adaptivaness-innovation; (2) Tha hamas of authors and 
full bibliographioal references of research studies are not presented^ 
and the particular subject matter and findings of each study is not 
furnished^ inasmuch as ^.the . purpose of Uiis paper is not to provide- 
an overview of raeairch findings^ but rattier to provide a preliminary . 
test as to whether the Opi Classification System can be applied and 
utilised as a knowladga-basa tool; (3) Eha present analysis of in- 
dividual research studies |was structured t© yield independent and 
dependent variables^ when in many cases the original researcher reported 
correlational ]^elationships and did not attribute causality to specif ic 
variables (Sea handling of correlates by Price, 1977, and covariatlxDn 
by Berger and Calabrese, 1975) T (4) The selection of particular outcome 
variables and determ£flan#' variables was based on the author's 
preferences for. practical organisational effectiveness concepts, 
alUiough recognizing alternative possibilitie^s . 

^ FINDINGS 1 

Dependent Variables in 6l0 Research Reports 

" The frequency of dependent variables found in the 610 studies 
O .ollowss ' ' 
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Dapendecit Variable / Nuinbar gercent 

Performance-lf fectiveneis / 225 371 

Morala / 120 20 

Maptiveness-lnnovation / 105 17 

Institutionalization / ' ^30 5 

Struetiira & Process / * 8 1 

Leadership / 39 ' ^ 6 

Conmuniaation / 6 3 10 

Motivation / 20 .3 

Rounding dif farencas 1 

Totals / ' ^0 TUO % 

Seventy riina peraant of the /studies employed one of the four 

outdoma variablas (Parformanee^ Morale^ Adaptiveness ^ Institutional* 

iiation) as the dapandent variable ^ and one or more of the determinant 

variablas as indapendant variaWlas* Kowavarv 130 studias or 21 percent 

of thB 610 writings ware aonearnad with factors influancing dateinninant 

variables^ so that/ in these studias ^ certain datarminaht variables 

functioned as indapendent vari^leS/ while anotoer deteCTiinant 

variabla (a#g*/ Leadership) served as the dependent variable* 

■ / . ' - 

- ; ■ ^ '■ ■ ■ J 

Adaytiyanas^"Innovation Studies i - Independent ■ 
Variables and Conmiuniaation' Intarf aces 



As indicated in Table/ 7 ^ the 105 .research studias of Adaptivanass- 
Innovation ware concerned witti all four major groups of datarminants 
as indapandent variables ^ with the most popul^ being thm Organisation 
Determinants (44 studies) ^ and the Work-Situation & Workgroup 
Determinants ( 27 ^ studies) ^ followed by the Environmtfnt Determinants 
(Ifl studies) ^ and the Indiyidual'-lmployee Determinants (16 studies). 

In terms of thm frequericy of conmunication intarf aces involved > 

■ ■ ■ / ■ ■ . 

in the 105 research studias of Adaptiveness-Innovation, Table 7 notes 
that the most popular interface was organization-wide coiranunication 
(46 studiasj I and intragroup ccnmiunicatioh (29 studies), while 
intergroup communicamion and inter-organiEational coiranuni cation had - 
'0 and 12 studies pespectivaly ^ followed by intrapersonal 
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coimnunication with five studies and interpersonal comnunication with 
three studias * 

Table 7 about here 



Adaptiveness-Innovation Studies g - The Individual * 
EmplQyae Class of Detarmihant Vari^lei ' - 

Table 7 Glassifies the 16 researah studies with Individual-- 
anployea Datarminanta into the st^classes of . DemographiGS (2 studies) 
Needs-Goals (3 studies)^ PerGeptions (3 stales), and Abilities/ 
Skills (8 studies). The most fraquent type of GOnmuniGation inter fac 
was that of Intrapersonal GonrouniGation and Intragroup GomnuniGation . 
witti 5 studies eaohr followed by Interpersonal^ Intergroup/ and 
Organisation-Wide GommuniGation with 2 studies each; no studies 
being indiaated for Inter-Organizational communiGation* 

Of the 36 siibclasses in this'majQr class of detenninants , there 
were' research studies in 11 subciasses, and no studies in the ' 
following 25 st^ciassesi 4-110-10/20/40/60, 4-120-20/40/50/60, 
4-130-20/40/50/60, 4-140-60, 4-150-10/20/30/40/50/60, and 
4-166-10/20/30/40/50/60. 

Maptivenass- Innovation Studies i - The 

Works i' tuation & WorJcgroup Class of Determinants 

Tabl^e 7 Glassifies the 27 researGh studies with Worksituation 
& Workgroup Determinants into the subclasses of .Structure '( 6 studies). 
Process (7 studies). Leadership (4 studies) , and Comnunieation (10 ' 
Studies) • The 'most frequent type of Goimunlcation. interfaGe was 
that of Intragroup GomnuniGation with 16 studies and Organization- 
Wide GOOTnuniGation with ^8 studies # followed by 2 studies in Intergroup 
GOnmuniGation and one stiidy in Interpersonal Gormnunicationi no 
O ':udies being indiGated for Intrapersonal and Inter-Qrganiza,tional 
^miimnunication. dO . 



Of the 30 subclasses in this major class of determinants^ 
there were studies in 10 siibGlasseSy and no studies in the follov/ing 
20 subclasses^ 4-210-10/20/40/60 , 4-220-10/20/40/60 , 4-230-10/40/60, 
4'-240-10/20/60, and 4-250-10/20/30/40/50/60 , 

A dapt! veness^Innovation Studies i - The 

OrganxiitionClass or DeteCTninant VarTables . ' , 

Table 1 olassifies the 44 research studies with Or'ganization 
Determinants into the subclasses of Structure (9 studies)^ Process 
(3 studies) , Leadership (7 studies)^ cbmnuni cation (24 studies)^ 
and Motivation (1 study). The most frequent type of coinnuniGation 
interface was that of Organiiation-Wide Coimnunication OOstudies) ^ 
followed by Intragroup Coimunication 11 studies)/ Inter-Organization 
Conmiunication (5 atudies) and Inter group Coirmunication (2 studies); 
no studies being indicated for Intrapersonal Coininunication and 
Interpersonal Conmunication, 

Of tiie 30 sid^classes in tiiis major class of detenninants , there 
were studies in 13 subclasses ^ and no studies in thm following 17 
.subclassQSi 4-310-10/20/40, 4-320-10/20/40/60 , 4-330-10/20/30 , . 
4^340-10^20, and 4-350-10/20/30/40/60. 

Mapti venass- Innovation Studies s - ^e 

Snvironroant Class of Determinant Vari^les . 

Ta^le '7 Classifies the 18 research studies with Enviromnent 
Determinants into the subclasses Df Iconomic C6 studies). Political/ 
Legal (7 studies) / Social (1 study) , Technological (1 study), AND 
General Cultural (3 studies)* The most frequent type of conmiunication 
interface was that of Inter-Organizatiqnal Comnunication (7 studies), 
and Organisation-Wide Coimnunication LB studies) , followed by intergroup 
Comnunication (4 studies) and Intragroup Co^unication (1 study) ; no 
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stiidies being indicated for Intrapersonal Communication and 
Interpftmonal Coiraaiinication, 

Of the 30''subalasses in this majdr class of determinants, there 
were studies in 8 s^classas, and no studies in the following 22 
aubclaaaes: 4-410-10/20/30/40, 4-420-10/20/50, 4-430-10/20/30/40/50, 
.4-440-10/20/30/40/30, and 4-450-10/20/30/40/60 , - 

^ ^ * . ' > 

DISCUSSION 

Conimenta in the section on PINDINGS noted that 79 percent of the 
dependent variables in 610 organizational eoTOnunication studias were 
identified to be one of the four designated outcome variables, while 
.21 percent of the dependent vari^les were foiind to be ona of the 
21 determinant variables* Performance, with 37 percent of the 610 
studies J. rated as the . most frequently studied dependent variable, 
Morale^ with 20 percent^ was the next most popular dependent variable, 
apd Adaptiv^nsss-lnnoyation with 17 percent of the studies was a 
close third in popularity and was the subject of IDS studies. 

Table 7 represents a statistical sunttnary of i the analysis of 
the 10 5 studies employing Adaptiveness- Innovation as ttie dependent 
variable. In respect to the independent vari^les in these same 
studies, 16 studies or 15 percent involved individual employee 
determinants, 27 studies or 26 percent were worksituation a workgroup 
deteftftinants, 44 studies or percent were organization determinants ,, 
and 18 studies or 17 percent were enviromnent determinants* Each 
class of determinants was analysed as to the nature of the coimnunication 
interface in that category of research. Of the 126 possible categories 
formed by six types of communication interface and 21 determinant 
variables relating to the outcome/dependent variable of Adai»tiveness- 



Innovation^ this review of 105 studies reported 42 categories as 
being researched^ while 84 categories showed no research efforts, 

. Total Categordes 

Determinant Variable Class ^ Categories Research Not Researched 

Individual ^ployee 36 , 11 25 

Worksituation ,s Workgroup 30 10 20 

Organization 30 13 . 17 

Invironment 30 ^ _8 2^ 

Totals 126 42 ^ 84 

It is important to recognize Uiat 105 studies ^ rated in 
general as to one major independent variable, could not possibly 
fill 126 research catsgories* So thm findings must be tOTipered by 
this shortcoming of the investigation. However, a larger number of 
studies might reveal •'more of the SMie", with few of the above noted 
non- research categories being represented, ^ 

One of the mor^ interesting aspects of this study has been thtf^ 
, cohcept ^that coimnunication interfaces represent moderating variable: 
in all organizational relations^hips, even though communication does 
serve^ as an independent variable or a dependent vari^le in many 
studies* In'' the 610 studies reviewed, communication served as a 
dependent variable in 20 studies, or three percent of the total; 
and in the studies of Adaptiveness- Innovation, communication served 
as an independent vari^le in ,34 studies or 32 percent of the 105 
studies reviewed* However,, in all lOS studies, communication was 
viewed as serving as a moderating variable influencing the eKtent 
to which the independent variable (s) caused or correlated with the 
dependent variable* Students of conmunication in organizations should 
find interest in ,the. following table indicating the coimunication- 
related areas in which this exploratory study of 105 published 
O Drks found 84 out of 126 categories not credited with research studies; 

ERIC 23 
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\ Research Studies Categorias 

Conffliunication ' Total Number of ' Not 

Interface Categoriea Studies Catsgories Researched 

Intrapersonal 21 5 3 " 18 

Interpersonal ,21 3 2 - 19 

Intragroup 21 29 . 12 9 

Inter group 21 10 ' 5^^ 16 

Organiiation-Wida .21 46 ^ 13 .8 

Intar'-organlzation 21 12 _7 14 

Totals 126 105 42 ' 84 

* * ^* 

Undoubtedly some of the research categories not presently credited 

with l|7a research efforts would be found in a longer term analysis 

of a greater nuntoer of studies - e*g*/ a five year period possibly 

dontaining 300 to' 400 ^stjddies of Adaptiveness- Innovation* In other 

cases, some of the categories may be difficult to visualize^ 

impractical to inclement or considered to h^ve very low priority for 

the application of research efforts. However, while €he Ttole 7 

concepts may have deficiencies, it is hoped that it can serve the 

p'^pose of beginning to layout the huge field for aomtiunication . 

research in organizational relationships , ^ in the area of communication 



as a moderating variable. 



CONCLUSION 



Our purpose has been to construct and implement a classification 
system, a taxonomy, for the present and future findings of organiza* 
tional communication ^research ,^ This need for an organized knowledge 
base and/or theoretical models to dntegrate findings in organizational 
communication has been voiced previously (See Redding,. 19 79 ^ Muchinsky , 
1978, and Roberts et al, 1973). = 

The feasibility of a taKonomic mode of inquiry in the development 
of theory in the social sciences is supported by work accomplished 
^ James.Price (1977) ih presenting codifications of the literature 

ERJC ■ ; ■ - , 



as to employee turnover and^ constructing propositions as to the 
correlatas and determinants of turnover as well as indicating turn- 
over's impact on other organizational variables • Equally supportive 
on the, conceptual level is Redding (1979) in his encourageinent thfat 
we "stop thi^ing about theory and start doing theory" by a process 
termed "theory enactment" which he notes as consisting of at least ' 
four stagess (1) Discovery^ (2) Taxonomy^ C3) Structuring^ and* 
(4) Assigning causality ^ Therefore^ on the basis of these authorities 
and others noted earlier in the paper ^ together witt the knowledge 
of taKonomic values derived from other disciplines/ and the feel 
of th^ matter obtained from the exploratory application to the 
outcomfe/dapendant variable of Adaptivenees-Innovatipn/ it is our 
viewpoint that extensive ^axonomic work in organi^ationajl commmiica* 
tion could both organize research findings and lead to constructive 
and^ integrated theory development. 

The further davelopmant and thm continual testing ^of taxonomical 
models to organii# organisational research findings can result in an 



inventory ^of relati^d propositions/ an inventory amenabla to con- 
tinuous updating in' content and adjustment^ in s true titte/ and one Uiat 



would furnish^ generalisations as to the manner in which different 

orms of organizational coimnmiication infliience the achievement of 
organizational goals* ' ' i: ^ 

In 1976 porter and Roberts stated that "the need is great for 
more varied and more innovative methodological approaches to studying 
communication in organizations^ otheCTirise/ the area is in severe 
danger of beicoming sterile and non-productive" , It is very possible 
that a tax© nomic mode of inquiry ^ can botJi ierve the purposes/ of 

organizing our present knowledge resources / and also provide vitality 

, •» ■ , ■ -■ * 

^ . the form of an innovative methodological approach i - furnishing a 



hub around which researchers plan new investigationi , replicate 
previous studies^ challenge overall concepts, and test propositions, 
axioms and theorems , 

"Undo\^t4dly , k very considerable effort on the part of many 
involved persons would be necessary to refine the conceptual bases 
for a Useful taxonomy r and thm implementative phases would be even 
more challenging. It appears in^ortant to start now, and let the , 
refinements follow in an evolutionary jDpnnar, , • ^ 




TABLE 1 



Numerical Coding for Research Categories 
In The Outcome-Detenninant- Interface Classif ic&wion Systems 
Major Elements and Major Classes 



Major 'Elements Available Cod!es Major Classes 



Outcome 
Vari 



es 



1-9 



Morale 

Institutionalization 

Performance-Effectiveness 

Adaptiveneas-Innovation 



Numericar 
Cocking 



1 
2 
3 
4 



Determinant 
Variables 



100-999 



The Iridividual anploi^^ee 100 

The Worksituation ^ Workgroup 200 

The Organisation 300 

The Enviromnent 400 



Comnunicatidn 
Interface 



10-99 



Intrapersonal 
Interpersonal 
Intragroup 
Inter group 
. .Organizations-Wide 
Inter-Organization 



10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
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Numerical Coding for Research Categories 
In The Outcome*Determinant- Interface Classification Systemi-^ 
Subclasses of Major Classes of Determinant VariaJblea 



Major Class of 






Numerieal 










- * • - - *^ ' 
^ Ti^f^ i 1 /Rita 1 ^TTIF^ 1 f^\7 


4^ y U 4m 3 {3 




110 

X X w 






Needs , Goals 


120 






Perceptions 


130 








140 

afc V 






^^^^^ 


ISO 

X «y M 








3 60 

V? w 


4116 rVOrJ^M uiQ4l €1 rfOrJ^^^Oup 






210 






Process 


220 






Leadership. 


230 






Coiranuni cation 


240 






Motivation 


250 


The Organization 


300-399 


Structure 


310 




Process 


320 






Leadership 


330 






CoRTOunication 


340 






Motivation 


350 


The Enviromnent 


400-499 


Iconomic 


410 






Political*Legal 


420 






Social 


430 






Technological 


440 






General Cultural 


450 



.1 
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TABLE 3 



Niwierieal Codinf for Classes of Determinantfl | 
Relative fco fche Outoome/Dependent Variable of AdBpfciveneBS^Innovatlon (code 4} 



Independent Variablea 

Determinant Class 
and SubclaBseB Code 

INDX^^IDUAL EMPLOYEE UOO) 

43emQ graph lea XIIOJ 

/Needs, Goals (120) 

! Pereeptlone ° (130) 

XAbilltieB, SkillF (140) 

pnotlons (IBO) 

de^eral personality (160) 



IiitraperBorial 

do) 

4-100-10 
4=110-10 
4-120-10 
4-130-10 
4-140-10 
4-150-10 
4-160-10 



Interpersonal 

. J 20 J 
4-100-20 
4-110-20 
4-1J0-20 
4-130-20 
4-140-20 
4-150-20 
4-160-20 



ConiTiuniGation interfaoa 



Intragroup 
(30) 
4-100-30 
4-110-30 
4-120-30 
4-130-30 
4-140-30 
4-150-30 
4-160-30 



Intetgraup 

ITo) 

4-100-40 
4-110-40 
4-120-40 
4-130-40 
4-140-40 
4-150-40 
4-160-40 



Organization-Wide 

(So) ™ 
4-100-50 
4-110-50 
4-120-50 
4-130-50 
4-140-50 
4-150-50 
4-160-50 



Til te rqr ga nil at Ion 

4-100-60 
4-110-60 
4-120-^60 
4-136-60 
4-140-60 
4-150-60 
4-160-60 



WORKGROW 


(200) 


4-200-10 


.structure 


laid) 


4-210-10' 


process ^ 


(220) 


4-220-10 


Leadership 


(230) 


4-230-10 


.Communication 


(240) 


4-240-10 


Motivation 


(250) 


4-250-10 


ORGANIZATION 


(300) 


4-300-10 


Structure 


<dlo) 


4-310-10 


Process 


(320) 


4-320-10 


Leadership 


(330) 


4-330-10 


Communiaation 


(340) 


4-340-10 


Motivation 


(350) 


4-350-10 


ENVIRONMENT 


(400) 


4-400-iO 


Eaanomic 




4-410-10 


Political-Legal 


(420) 


4-420-10 


Social 


(430) 


4-430-10 


Technological 


(440) 


4-440-10 


General Cultural 


(450) 


4-450-10 



4-200-20 
4-210-20 
4-220-20 
4-230-20 
4-240-20 
4-250-20 

4-300-20 
4-310-20 
4-320-20 
4-330-20 
40340-20 
4-350-20 

4-400-20 
4-410-20 
4-420-20 
4-430-20 
4-440-20 
4-450-20 



4-200-30 
4-210-30 
4-220-30 
4-230-30 
4-240-30 
4-2i0-30 

4-300-30 
4-310-30 
4-310-30 
4-330-30 
4-340-30 
4-350-30 

4-400-30 
4-410-30 
4-420-30 
4-440-30 
4-440-30 
4-450^^ 



4-200-40 
4-210-40 
4-220-40 
4-230-40 
4-240-40 
4-250-40 

4-300-40 
4-310-40 
4-320-40 
4-330-40 
4-340-40 
4-3SO-40 

4-400-40 
4-410-40 
4^420-40 
4-430-40 
4-440-40 
4-4BO-40 



4-200-50 
4-210-50 
4-220-50 
4-230-50 
4-240-50 
4-250-50 

4-300-50 
4-310-50 
4-320-SO 
4-330-50 
4-340-50 
4-350-50 

4-400-50 
4-410-SO 
4-420-50 
4-430-50 
4-440-50 
4-4S0-50 



Note 1: Above Table indicates 150 categories of which 24 are swratiarlefl of subclaBses and 126 are details of subclai 
Coding is based on sequence of dependent variable (DV) , independent variable (IV), and communication type o 
interface IMV) * The three sections of the nimeri'Sal designatiDn can b© estpreBsed as DV-IV-HV— e,g, 4-110 
the numerical coding for the class In uhlch Adaptiveness-innovation is the DV, a demographic as agef sexi e 
the IV and the moderating variable of Intragroup coimnunlaatlon Is the HV. h research itudy of the Influenc 
of age on adaptiveness in work groups would be found in this class. 



4-200-60 
4-210-60 
4-220-60 
4-230-60 
4-240-60 
4-250-60 

4-300-60 
4-310-60 
4-320^60 
4-330-60 
4-34Q-60 
4-350-60 

4-400-60 
4-410-60 
4-420-60 
4-430-60 
4-440-60 
4-450-60 
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f 
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30 
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TABLE 4 



Nmnerical Cading for Research Categories 
In The Outcome^Detariainant^Intarface Claasif ication Systemi-* 
SiibgrQups of Si^claagas in.. The Workaituation & Workgroup 
Class of Determinant Variables (Coding 200-f299) 





Available 




Numerical 


^ Subclasses 


Codes 


groups 


Coding 


Structure 


200-219 


'Job Design 


211 






Technology 


212 






Working Conditions 


313 






Group Composition 


214 






Group Si^e 


215 






tooup Norms 


216 






Group RoJes 


217 






Status 


218 






Guidelines/Policias 


219 


Process 


220-229 


Peer Reflations 


221 






Participation 


222 






Group Cohesion/Confliot 


223 






Group DynMaias/Interaction 


224 






Sy s t ems/Procedur es 


22S " 






ProblOTi Identification 


226 






ProblOTi ^alysis 


227 


Leadership 


230-239 


Influenae 


231 






Superior^Subordinate Relations 


232 






Policies 


233 






Objectives 


234 






Styles 


235 


Communication 


240-249 


Structure 


241 






: Skills 


242 






Climate 


243 






Management 


244 


Motivation 


250-259 


Reward SystMia 


251 
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TABLE 5 



Nimerical Coding for Research Categories 
In The Outcome-Determinant- Inter faoe Classification Systems 
Siibgroupa of Subalasses in The Organisation Class 
of Detenninant Variables (Coding 300-399) 



. Available Numerical 

Subclaasea Codes Subgroups Coding 



Structure 310-319 Hierarchical Level 311 

Technology 312 

Product Markets 313 

Centralisation ' 314 

Size 315 

Technical Function 316 

Information Systems 317 

Process 320-329 Information Processing 321 

Coordination 322 

Change . 323 

Job Perforr: i^nci 324 

Problem Rec ition 325 

Leadership 330-339 Policies' ^ 331 

Objectives 332 

Styles 333 

Contmuiiication 340-'349 Structure . . 341 

Skills 342 

Climate 343 

Management 344 

Motivation 350-359 Reward Syst^s 351 

Status Charadteristics 352 
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TABLE 6 



Illustrations of Classification Analysis 
In The Outcome* Determinant^ Inter face Classification Systems- 
From Annotative Description to Dependent Variable, 
Independent Variable^ and Type of Comnunication Interface 



1- AnnQtation i ^ " Investigates tixm conditions that favor use of 
grQup^~^oblem*solving and decis ion-making , eKamining Uie effect 
of differing organizational climates on the selection of 
participatory decision-making styles," 

Dependent Variable(DV) i - Adaptiveness- Innovation 

/? 

Independent Variable (IV) % - Organization Determinants; 

■ Coirmunication ClimaUe 

CoOTiunieation Inta'rf ace (IW) i - Intragroup 

2- AnnDtation s * " Outl ines and evaluates typ^s of management teams 
suittable for successful administrative problem-solving in school , 
organizations*" 

Dependent Variable (DV) r - Adaptiveness- Innovation 

Independent Variable (IV) i - Worksituation S Workgroup 

Determinants; Structure 

Communioation Interface (MV) i - Organization-Wide 

3- Annotation i-* "Measures alienation wittin a social system in five 
branches of a large department store*" 

Dependent Variable (DV) i - Morale 

• Independent Variable (IV) i - Organization Determinants; Structure 

f Individual anployee Determinants; 
Motivation (needs) 

Communication Interface (MV) s Intragroup 

4- Annotation t - " Investigates potential moderators of the relationship 
between job design and job satisfaction^ deriving dissimilar results 
from a comparison of two methods involving strengths of higher 
order needs and work value systOTi analysis." 

Dependent Vari^le (DV) i - Morale 

/ 

Independent Variable (IV) s - Worksituation , § Workgroup 

, Determinants; Job Design 

Moderating. Variable (MV) i - Individual Employee Determinant; 
• ^ Motivation , 

Coirmiunication Iiiterfa^^(MV) 1 - Intrapersonal 
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TABLE 7 



f 



Statistical Sumnary of Research Studies inYear 1978 
of the Outcome Variable of Adaptiveness-Innovation (code 4) 
Classified by Detarminaiit Variables 
And T^^B of Communication Interface 



Determinant Class 
and Si^clasges 

IMDIVIDUAL EMPLOYll 



Demographics 
Needs ^ Goals 
Perceptions 
Abilities, Skills 
Emotions 
General Personality (160) 
Class Total 16 



Intra* 
Code personal 
(10) 

(100) 
(110) 



Inter- 
personal 
(20) 



(120) 
(130) 
(140) 
(150) 



WORKS ITUATION & 






WORKGRQUP 




C ^00 ; 


Structtire 




(210) 


Process 




(220) 


Leadership 




(230) 


Communication 




(240) 


Motivation 




(250) 


Class Total 


27 




ORGMIIZATION 




(300) 


Structure 




(310) 


Process 




(320) 


Leadership 




(330) 


Communication 




(340) 


Motivation 




(350) 


Class Total 


44 




ENVIRONMENT 




(400) 


leonomic 
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Note 1%. Each of tfie researcb studies involved tlie outcome variable 
of Adaptiveness- Innovation as a dependent variable, and 
a determinant variaBle as an independent variable. 
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